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The  jelly-makers  have  started  asking  questions  again.     The  past  week's 
mail  brought  in  several  queries  about  homemade  fruit  jelly.    When  such  ques- 
tions begin  to  come  in,  I  am  certain  of  one  thing  —  that  preserving  season 
is  well  underway,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  -oass  along  all  the  news  on 
the  subject  that  comes  my  way. 

So  here  goes,  listeners.     Suppose  I  answer  those  jelly  questions  first 
and  then,  if  I  have  time,  report  a  few  pertinent  preserving  facts.     Some  of 
you  will  be  making  your  own  jellies  and  preserves  this  summer,  and  some  of  you 
will  be  buying  yours.    But  whether  you  make  or  whether  you  buy,  I'm  sure  these 
facts  will  interest  you.     They  come  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at 
Wasthington,  L.  C. ,  where  a  special  study  of  jelly-making  methods  has  been 
going  on. 

The  first  jelly  question  comes  from  a  housekeeper  who  is  both  smart 
and  thrifty  —  at  least,  that's  my  guess  about  her  because  she  has  made  a 
smart  and  thrifty  inquiry.     She  asks:     "How  many  times  can  I  extract  juice 
from  fruit  and  still  make  good  jelly?" 

I  am  glad  she  brought  that  question  up.     I  have  discovered  that  many 
a  good  jelly-maker  has  missed  this  easy  and  economical  trick  of  repeating  the 
juice-extracting  process.     If  you  have  the  right  sort  of  fruit,  this  is  the 
way  to  make  more  jelly  at  less  cost  and  with  less  work. 

What  is  the  right  sort  of  fruit  for  jelly? 

The  jelly  makers  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  say  that  some  fruits 
are  naturally  excellent  "jelliers";  others  are  good  or  fair;  still  others 
won't  make  jelly  at  all  unless  you  add  some  jellying  substance  to  the  juice. 
The  excellent  jelliers  happen  to  contain  that  magic  combination  of  pectin, 
acid  and  flavor  in  their  juice.     When  the  juice  combines  and  cooks  with  sugar, 
it  makes  ideal  jelly. 

Slightly  underripe  fruits  contain  more  acid  and  pectin  than  ripe  fruits, 
so  they  are  generally  considered  best  for  jelly-making.    But  ripe  fruit  has 
the  finest  flavor.     So  a  happy  combination  is  juice  from  both  ripe  and  slightly 
unripe  fruit.     (Overripe  fruit  is  never  suitable  for  jelly.) 
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Certain  varieties  of  fruit  are  better  for  jelly  than  others*  The 
Bureau  of  Home  Economies'  list  of  excellent  jollying  fruit  includes  tart 
apples,  crabairples,  currants,  wild  grape§,  gooseberries ,  plums  of  the  Wild 
Goose  type,  and  tart  quinces.    As  you  notice,  the  tart  fruits  are  the  ones  on 
the  excellent  list.     The  good  jelliers  are  the  milder  fruits  that  still  con- 
tain acid,  pectin  and  flavor.    These  include  blackberries,  raspberries,  ripe 
Concord  grapes,  plums  and  quinces. 

Most  good  jellying  fruits  will  give  you  2  extractions  of  juice.  From 
the  excellent  jellving  fruit,  you  can  often  make  3* 

Here  is  the  way  to  make  the  second  extraction.     As  soon  as  the  juice 
ceases  to  drip  after  the  frist  extraction,  turn  the  pomace  back  into  the  kettle, 
barely  cover  with  water,  and  boil  gently  with  frequent  stirring.    An  asbestos 
mat  beneath  the  kettle  will  help  to  prevent  burning.    Heat  gradually  and 
simmer  from  15  to  20  minutes.     Then  turn  into  the  bag  and  let  drip  out.  Never 
squeeze  the  bag,  because  it  makes  the  jelly  cloudy. 

Some  jelly-makers  mix  the  juice  of  the  first  and  second  extraction. 
Others  prefer  to  keep  the  2  extractions  separate  and  make  jelly  from  each  lot. 
If  all  the  juice  has  good  color  and  strong  jelly-making  power,  you  will  find 
little  choice  between  these  2  methods. 

As  we  said  at  the  start,  this  is  a  thrifty  way  of  making  good  jellying 
fruit  do  double  duty.    Then,   if  you  are  interested  in  being  extra  thrifty, 
you'll  make  that  fruit  do  triple  duty  by  using  the  pomace  for  fruit  butter. 

But  here's  our  second  jelly  question.     A  lady  wants  to  know  if  jelly 
glasses  need  sterilizing.     Indeed,  they  do,  to  help  protect  your  jelly  against 
fermentation.     Yeast  or  bacteria  causes  fermentation.     And  they  are  likely  to 
be  on  those  jelly  glasses  ready  to  do  damage  unless  you  use  proper  sterilizing 
methods.    I'll  give  you  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  way  of  sterilizing  jelly- 
glasses.    Wash  the  glasses,  place  them  on  a  rack  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  bring 
to  boiling,  and  boil  until  the  jelly  is  finished.    As  you  remove  the  glasses 
for  one  lot  of  jelly,  add  more  to  keep  a  continual  supply  of  sterilized 
glasses.    To  prevent  breaking,  dip  the  edge  of  the  glass  in  the  water,  so 
that  the  boiling  water  can  reach  both  sides  at  once. 

Third  jelly  question.     "Is  it  true  that  you  get  better  jelly  by  making 
a  small  amount  at  a  time?" 

That  has  been  the  experience  of  most  good  jelly-makers.     In  their 
recent  study,  the  jelly-makers  I  have  been  telling  you  about  reported  that 
they  had  the  best  results  by  cooking  about  6  quarts  of  currants  at  a  time, 
or  8  pounds  of  apples  or  grapes.     If  you  are  making  a  large  quantity  of  jelly, 
use  the  little-by-little  method.     Start  a  second  lot  of  fruit  cooking  as  soon 
as  the  first  has  finished  dripping  from  the  jelly  bag,  or  else  use  more  than 
one  jelly  bag. 

Last  question:     "Can  you  make  good  jelly  with  beet  sugar?" 

Yes,  indeed.    Any  granulated  white  sugar  is  suitable  for  jelly-making 
whether  it  is  beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar.     The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has 
repeatedly  tested  both  kinds  of  sugar  and  has  always  found  that  the  results 
are  exactly  the  same  with  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar,  if  they  are  equally  refined. 


